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82. “Et diligent eos angeli celorum. Et spiritu boni associabunt ipsos. Et habebunt gratiam creatoris 
... et qui istas virtutes supradictas in se habuerit scias quod erit spiritualis et non terrestris. ... Et di- 
catur iste liber, Liber mundicie quia res munde ascendent superius. Et res ponderose et immunde 
descendunt inferius, unde dicitur quod per istum librum qui de eo operatur sit spiritualis et recedit et 
separatur a terrestribus et dicitur ab aliquibus spiritualis” Liber mundicie, chapter 1, Vat. Reg. lat 1300, 
fol. 87v. 

83. “Et dixit Salomon mundicia est res que facit hominem sanctum et congregat spiritus et facit 
eos socios hominis et facit scire secreta angelorum et iste tractatus est liber que multum frequentabant 
prophete et alii antiqui cum ipsos et si ista feceris que continetur in isto libro de mundicia proficies 
semper cum adiutorio Domini que est proprius Dominus.’ Liber mundicie, chapter 9, Halle, ULB, 14. 
B. 36, fol. 65v. 

84. “Sunt igitur omni quod movetur spiritus addicti, qui semitas ex creatoris iugo perniter per- 
cur<r>unt.” CC 125, fol. 170. 

85. “Hic igitur, et nonnulli postmodum, posuit quosdam de spiritibus huiusmodi cecidisse, vel 
cadere in diversas partes terrarum, et marium, et in illis partibus potestatem unumquemque habere, 
in quas cecidisse, vel cadere in diversas partes terrarum, et marium, et in illis partibus potestatem 
unumquemque habere, in quas ceciderit. Unde alios in desertis, alios in silvis, alios in fontibus, alios 
in fluminibus potestatem habere posuit, et in herbis, et arboribus, et arbustis, necnon in gemmis et 
lapidibus preciosis eos dixit virtutes vareas exercere, et in ipsis etiam habitare.’ William of Auvergne, 
De universo 11.3.6, p. 1025a. This passage probably refers to the section on the spirits of the four ele- 
ments, which is missing in the incomplete copy of the text in CC 125. 

86. On the former genre, see, for example, Claire Fanger’s introduction to Conjuring Spirits; on the 
latter, Nicolas Weill-Parot, “Dans le ciel ou sous le ciel? Les anges dans la magie astrale, XIle-XIVe 
siecle,’ in Boudet, Bresc, and Grévin, “Les anges et la magie au Moyen Age,” 757-71. 

87. “Et si viderit me non recordetur de me aliquod contrarium nec aliquam vindictam et inve- 
niam gratiam in suis oculis.’ BnE, 3666, fol. 26, addressing the angels of the third degree of the second 
sphere. 

88. BnF, 3666, Vat. Reg. lat. 1300, and Halle, ULB, 14. B. 36. Two volumes recorded in the library 
of Charles V and Charles VI of France are also likely candidates, A “Liber pluritatis Razielis” was 
recorded in a 1373 inventory of the library and a “Liber sapientum super arte magica, autrement di 
Raziel” in a 1411 inventory. See Léopold Delisle, Recherches sur la librairie de Charles V, vol. 2 (Paris: 
Honoré Champion, 1907), 155, nos. 699 and 700. Other occult items were present in the library, includ- 
ing a “Liber seminafora” (no. 715). 

89. Miinchen, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm 51, fol. 111. 

90. See Frank Klaassen, “Medieval Ritual Magic in the Renaissance,’ Aries 3, no. 2 (2003): 166-99, 
especially the comments on manuscripts Sloane 3846 (p. 187) and Liibeck, Bibliothek der Hansestadt, 
Math. 4° 9 (184n46), sixteenth-century ritual magic collections that include the Liber Razielis as well 
as standard image magic texts. 

91. In superscript above this name: “id est scriptor salomonis.” 

92. Inconsistent numeral styles in the manuscript are retained here and below. 
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ue Liber iuratus Honorii AND THE 
CHRISTIAN RECEPTION OF ANGEL MAGIC 


Katelyn Mesler 


Few Christians in the Middle Ages would have denied that sorcerers were ca- 
pable of summoning demons. It was a generally accepted aspect of Christian 
cosmology and a practice long considered forbidden.' But what about angels? 
While they could be the objects of prayers and were occasionally accorded an 
intercessory role similar to that of the saints, the notion of magically summoning 
an angel and constraining it to obedience was rather unorthodox and, for most 
Christians, quite unthinkable. Yet a work of learned magic known as the Sworn 
Book of Honorius, which circulated in two versions from at least the fourteenth 
century, teaches techniques not only for invoking angels but also for conjuring 
and commanding them.’ One of the prescribed rituals begins with weeks of fast- 
ing and abstinence, careful preservation of moral and ritual purity, steadfast at- 
tendance at masses, and nearly incessant prayer. A set of ritual objects, including 
a piece of parchment bearing the name of God, is then taken to a secluded circle 
of stones. After the proper prayers, suffumigations, and genuflections, the angels 
are addressed: 


I thus invoke you, powerful angels, and by invoking, I conjure you. I 
mightily command the ruling powers of the heavenly majesty, by him... 
and by his ineffable name . . . at the sound of which all the celestial, ter- 
restrial, and infernal hosts tremble and worship [cf. Philem. 2:10], and by 
these names, which are Rethala, Rabam, Cauthalee, Durhulo, Archyma, 


I would like to thank Jan Bulman, Courtney Kneupper, Robert E. Lerner, Jesse Njus, Dylan C. Pennin- 


_ groth, Victoria Prussing, Sarah L. Schwarz, Michael D. Swartz, and Lora Walsh for their generous 


assistance at various stages in the production of this chapter. I am especially grateful to Richard Kieck- 
hefer, Claire Fanger, and Jan R. Veenstra for their invaluable suggestions, 
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Rabur, that by the spheres of Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, Venus, Mer- 1, The Sworn Book: Textual Traditions and Dating 
cury, and the Moon, at every occasion, without malice, in a benevolent 
form, and placated by my small gift, you shall deign to descend .. . within The most important advance in research on the Sworn Book is Jan Veenstra’s 
the circles inscribed here, ready to obey me in all lawful and worthy identification (in chapter 4 of this volume) of two separate textual traditions. 
requests, The first, hitherto unknown to scholars, was transmitted in Spain by Berengario 
Ganell in his magical compendium the Summa sacre magice. Although this ver- 
As suggested by the invocation, the ritual is supposed to end with the appear- sion was certainly affected by the personality of the redactor, it nevertheless 
ance of an angel, who will obediently carry out the wishes of the conjurer. appears to preserve certain features of Honorius’s original text.° The second and 
One can only speculate about whether anyone in the Middle Ages actually later textual tradition of the Sworn Book, which has been the basis for all previ- 
attempted to follow this complicated and laborious procedure through to its ous work on the text, is known from a few manuscripts compiled in England 
end, for most of the few existing accounts of this text were written by detractors and now preserved in the British Library in London.’ Since this version is avail- 
able in Gésta Hedegard’s Latin edition, it is this latter tradition that has been the 


basis of my treatment here, although much of my analysis may apply equally to 


who condemned the work as demonic. Nor do we know anything about the un- 
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doubtedly pseudonymous author “Honorius”’ other than a few general details 


discernible from internal textual evidence. Emerging research, however, sug- both versions. 

The London redaction of the Sworn Book is divided into a prologue and five 
sections. The prologue recounts a dramatic narrative concerning the work’s 
composition. As the story goes, the pope and other high-ranking church offi- 


cials have been manipulated by demons into believing that the magical arts are 


gests that this text and its author were more popular (or notorious) than the 
scanty references would lead us to believe. And even had it not been so well 
known, the text would remain significant on account of the remarkable evi- 
dence it provides for two notable developments in the cultural history of late 
medieval European Christendom. evil. In the face of impending persecution, and out of fear that their art would be 
First, the text represents an important stage in the history of medieval magic. lost, a council of magicians gathered to preserve the secrets of magic. They chose 
Honorius to commit this magical knowledge to writing, and he did so with the 
help of an angel named Hocrohel. The magicians then swore an oath to protect 
the secrets contained in the book, and therefore it is known as the “sworn” book.’ 
This prologue evokes the historiolae common in pseudepigraphal and magical 
texts, in which the account of the text's origin, often describing how it was 
handed down from biblical figures, attests to its authenticity and authority. But 


however historically implausible this account may be, it provides invaluable evi- 


If the rituals described are not entirely original or unique to the Sworn Book, the 
text nonetheless exemplifies certain practices and ideas that were developing 
within the Christian magical tradition. Indeed, Honorius’s treatise challenges 
contemporary assumptions about magic and thus plays a significant role in the 
larger context of legal and theological debates over the status of magical prac- 
tices. Second, the Sworn Book provides a striking example of a type of cultural 
transmission and adaptation that was becoming more common in the period. 
The reception and influence of Islamic ideas in the Latin West has long occupied dence for determining the date of composition and offers explicit commentary 
historians such as Lynn Thorndike, Charles Homer Haskins, David Pingree, and on contemporary attitudes toward magic. 
Charles Burnett.° Magical texts such as the Sworn Book, however, pose particu- Historians have contested the dating of the Sworn Book. Jan Veenstra suggests 
lar problems for evaluating the reception of ideas from Arabic and Hebrew that a date in the early fourteenth century remains plausible, but he cautions 
sources, for we know very little about the author, the context of composition, or that there is nothing to rule out a point of origin in the thirteenth century. Evi- 
any direct textual sources. But I would like to propose that at least one element dence that depends on textual details particular to the London version suggests 
of this text—the role and representation of angels—can offer us insight into the a date for the redaction of that version most probably during the pontificates of 
author's appropriation of Jewish and Islamic magical practices for a purportedly John XXII (1316-34) or his successor, Benedict XII (1334-42). These textual de- 
Christian purpose. This approach offers suggestive perspectives on the ways in tails include an emphasis on attaining the beatific vision, incorporation of ma- 
which the Sworn Book attests to an awareness of cultural transmission, demon- terial from the Ars notoria, polemics directed against Jews rather than Muslims, 
strates both direct and indirect influences from these external sources, and pro- and a prologue reframing the myth of the text’s origin in a time period when 


vides unique evidence for understanding attitudes toward such borrowing. magic was under a newly heightened attack from the church. Since all of these 
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elements play a role in my analysis, it is worth reassessing the evidence for dat- 
ing, both to establish the likely parameters for the text’s composition and to 
confirm the dating of the London tradition with greater certainty. 

Initial arguments for an early thirteenth-century date were based largely on a 
Liber sacratus mentioned by William of Auvergne, who was bishop of Paris from 


1228 to 1249. There is, however, no clear indication that he was referring to any 


version of the Sworn Book under discussion in this volume; as Richard Kieckhe- 
fer has already noted, there are many books that might have been characterized 
as “consecrated” or “sworn.” Concerning the London tradition, new evidence 
from the doctoral dissertation of Julien Véronése on the Ars notoria conclusively 
rules out such an early date, for he has shown that the prayers in the London 
Sworn Book depend on the later glossed version of the Ars notoria—a third re- 
cension of this text, which postdates both an earlier glossed version and the 
original unglossed version.” While this evidence is absent from the tradition rep- 
resented in Ganell, so that there is nothing conclusively to rule out a thirteenth- 
century date of origin, it remains questionable whether a work originating in 
Spain even in the early part of thirteenth century could have been in circulation 
in northern France as early as the 1240s. 

The writings of John of Morigny provide further evidence that the Sworn 
Book tradition probably does not date much earlier than 1300." In particular, 
there is no indication that John, who wrote between 1301 and 1315, knew the 
Sworn Book, even though he knew the Ars notoria in the glossed version (and 
probably in the unglossed version as well), and he mentions several other magic 
texts." Thus the circumstantial evidence from the Liber florum generally sup- 
ports the possibility that the Sworn Book was not in wide circulation in northern 
France before 1316. The earliest known manuscript of this version dates to the 
first half of the fourteenth century. 

Nevertheless, a later date for the London version seems unlikely, for there is 
good reason to trace the redaction of the Sworn Book to the papal reign of John 
XXII or Benedict XII. Either one could have been envisaged as the target of the 
prologue’s polemics, as both men devoted considerable energy to arraigning 
suspected sorcerers.'° But the fact that only one pope is mentioned in the story 
may indicate that it was in fact during John’s pontificate that the Sworn Book was 
redacted. This assumption is supported by an additional piece of circumstantial 
evidence related to the text’s emphasis on the beatific vision.” John XXII caused 
an uproar during the last few years of his pontificate (1331-34) when he began 
preaching that the vision of God could not be obtained until after the Final 
Judgment. He recanted on his deathbed and the matter was officially settled two 
years later in Benedict’s encyclical Benedictus Deus (1336), which supported the 
common opinion that the elect would experience the vision immediately after 
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death.!8 The issue was, perhaps, never so high-profile, and thus the centrality of 
the beatific vision in the London version of the Sworn Book may reflect the re- 
_ dactor’s awareness of the controversy. 

But while John and his opponents differed on how soon after death the vision 
would be seen,” the first section of the Sworn Book, which constitutes more than 
half of the complete text, is specifically devoted to a position that is more remi- 
niscent of the one condemned at the Council of Vienne (1311-12): attainment of 
the vision during life, by one’s own efforts—in this case, by means of a magical 
ritual.2° This portion of the text consists of several parts: instructions for creat- 
ing the “sigil of God,’ which is a magical seal used in the rituals;”! a listing of 
several prayers, which are recited in various sequences throughout the remain- 
der of the text; a ritual for obtaining a dream vision to learn if one has God’s 
permission to proceed with the operation; and the performance of the ritual, 
lasting an extra seventy-two days, that leads to the beatific vision.” 


2. “Honorius”: Background and Influences 


Even if John XXII or the Council of Vienne provided some inspiration for the 
emphasis on the beatific vision, it was another source that shaped the content. 
It is this first section of the text, dealing with the beatific vision, in which Kieck- 
hefer recognized strong traces of Jewish thought.”? Lacking evidence for any 
direct textual source, he nonetheless identified several elements in the treatise 
that, whether directly or indirectly, ultimately attest to the influence of Jewish 
mysticism and magic—in particular, similarities with the Hekhalot literature 
of Merkavah mysticism and the mystical techniques of Abraham Abulafia. These 
include the work’s goal of viewing God during life, the emphasis on moral and 
ritual purity as a prerequisite for magical practices, the magical use of a seal on 
which the name of God is written, the ritual attainment of dream visions, and 
a suggestion in the prologue that the book should be buried rather than de- 
stroyed.* To the evidence noted by Kieckhefer we might add Honorius’s ex- 
planation of Exodus 33:20, which is reminiscent of a kabbalistic interpretation 
mentioned by Nachmanides,”° as well as the repeated assertion of seeing the 
“celestial palace,” which, although certainly not unknown in Christian thought, 
is a central motif of Helkhalot literature.*® In addition, Jean-Patrice Boudet has 
emphasized the potential of Jewish influence in the use of the seventy-two-letter 
name of God, as found in magical texts of Jewish influence such as the Liber 
Razielis,”’ and in the linguistic features of certain angelic names.” 

The second, third, and fourth sections of the Sworn Book take on a very dif- 
ferent tone from the first part of the work. These three sections focus on the 
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conjuring of planetary angels, aery angels, and terrestrial angels, respectively. 
Sections two and three are parallel in structure, providing information about — 
the spirits and then describing the ritual used to summon them, which is based 
in part on the ritual for the beatific vision. The fourth section, though following 
the same general structure, is radically abridged and lacks the detail of the sec- 
ond and third parts. There is also a fifth section, which is somewhat conspicuous 
in both content and prose style. It repeats earlier details, providing clarification 
on a few points of ritual from the first and third sections, and then offers a brief 
conclusion to the work. The evidence suggests that this section was not part of 


the original version of the Sworn Book.” In comparison to the ritual for the be- 


atific vision, these final portions of the Sworn Book have received little scholarly 


attention. I will demonstrate, however, that these sections are not only inno- 


vative in their appropriation of Jewish and Islamic elements but also have wide 


implications with respect to the historical context of the fourteenth century. 

Much less is known about the original author, and even the little that can be 
discerned is complicated by the difficulty of distinguishing him from later re- 
dactors. Only further textual analysis may resolve this difficulty. At present, I 
will continue to speak generally of Honorius, with the understanding that his 
“personality,” as preserved in the London tradition, is a combination of the orig- 
inal author and an unknown number of redactors. The question of Honorius’s 
language skills is of particular interest when considering the influence of works 
in languages other than Latin. On the one hand, he discusses etymologies from 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Greek, which may derive from some personal acquaintance 
with these languages.*? On the other hand, a misspelling of the tetragrammaton 
as “ioth, he, vau, deleth’ appears to confirm that he is no skilled Hebraist.*! Veen- 
stra has shown that this particular error can probably be imputed to a redactor 
and thus may not be characteristic of all stages in the production of the Sworn 
Book, but scrutiny of the text ultimately reveals no conclusive evidence for 
knowledge of these languages. 

Additional evidence from the text sheds light on Honorius’s level of education. 
Throughout the text, he incorporates—and occasionally alters (whether inten- 
tionally or inadvertently)—passages from scripture,” the baptismal rite,** the 
preface for Easter,*4 the Ave Maria,® the Salve Regina,® the Apostle’s Creed,” 
the Pater Noster,** the Sanctus,*® and the Creed of Athanasius.*° He also para- 
phrases quotations from one of Jerome’ letters and from Pseudo-Augustine’s 
Sermon Against Jews, Pagans, and Arians.” The latter passage may have been 
taken from other sources that quote it, such as Gregory the Great, Peter Da- 
mian,** Peter Lombard,* or Richard of St. Victor,“ but it attests all the same to 
Honorius’s familiarity with church writings. Other references are specifically 
attributed to Solomon, among them a distorted version of Sirach (“It is better to 
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~ yemain in caves with a bear and a lion than with a wicked woman”)*”” 


and an- 
other quotation that is not as readily identifiable (“There is only one God, the 
: only power, the only faith”).** In addition, the angel Samael is said to have told 
~ Solomon, “I shall give this to your people Israel, and they shall similarly grant it 
to others’? These phrases may simply be Honorius’s own innovations or rem- 
nants of other magical texts he had read. That they all appear in close proximity 
to one another suggests the possibility that this part of the text may represent an 
adaptation from another source. In any case, it is clear that Honorius had a solid 
knowledge of magical texts. This is certainly true of the redactor, who had access 
to a glossed version of the Ars notoria at the time he copied the Sworn Book, 
From this internal evidence, it is safe to assume that the original author and 
the redactors were members of the learned clergy and thus belonged to the 
“clerical underworld” identified by Kieckhefer.°° While increasing evidence 
suggests that such magicians need not be imagined as solitary figures whose 
magical pursuits were unknown to others,” it is nonetheless difficult to say 
much more about Honorius, except perhaps in terms of geography. Veenstra’s 
essay establishes Spain as the most likely place of original composition, and this 
theory appears to be supported by the known movement of the text. In a trial 
from 1347, we learn that Berengario Ganell, who was from Spain, personally sold 
Etienne Pépin a copy of the book near Perpignan sometime between 1324 and 
1344. Pépin responded in the trial that he had recently sent the book to Gua- 
rino de Castronovo in Vabres (Haute-Loire).* Although this is our clearest in- 
dication of the movement of the text from Spain to France, we cannot rule out 
the likelihood that other copies were already in circulation (indeed, we can 
imagine that this was not the only copy Ganell sold). In fact, Pépin claimed to 
have heard of the book before acquiring his own copy. Next, there is an indica- 
tion in the writings of the inquisitor Nicholas Eymeric that a copy was found in 
Aragon at some point between 1357 and 1375. It was not until 1389, and again in 
1398, that the Sworn Book was finally mentioned in Paris.** There is not enough 
evidence to conclude with certainty which version was present in the former 
case, but the 1398 account refers to the prologue and other contents of the Lon- 
don version. 

We may never know the identity of Honorius or the exact circumstances of 
the Sworn Book’s composition, but much can still be gained from a textual study. 
The history of medieval Christian magic has been a growing field over the past 
few decades, but angel magic has until recently remained a largely overlooked 
aspect of the tradition.® The reigning narrative in the historiography of angelic 
invocations in late antiquity is that early Christians condemned invocations to 
angels in order to avoid idolatry and to distance themselves from the practices 
of so-called Gnostic groups.°° This particular concern is addressed by the fourth- 
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century Council of Laodicea.*’ As the story goes, this mentality changed in the Perhaps the most important text of Christian angel magic to emerge in Eu- 


fourth to sixth centuries, owing mostly to Augustine and Gregory the Great; as rope in the period preceding the Sworn Book was the Ars notoria. As mentioned 
one historian asserts, “the invocation of angels has been a legitimate Christian - earlier, the first section of the London version of the Sworn Book relies on many 
practice ever since.”*® None of these studies accounts for the consistently non- : prayers copied verbatim from the later glossed version of the Ars notoria.® Thus, 
Christian character of the angels invoked in magical contexts, or for the repeated before undertaking a detailed analysis of the conjurations in the Sworn Book, 
condemnations of such angelic invocations that recur throughout the Middle it is important to establish the extent to which the types of angelic invocations 
Ages. used in the Sworn Book are intrinsically similar to that of the Ars notoria.® In the 
London version of the Sworn Book, the majority of angelic invocations drawn 
from the Ars notoria are addressed to God but call indirectly upon the power of 


the angels. Only rarely are the angels addressed more directly, as when the text 


In the most systematic treatment of early medieval angelic invocations to 
date, Valerie Flint provides numerous examples to argue that the practice was 
intentionally—almost officially—adapted in the early Middle Ages in order to 
preserve pagan spirit magic in a Christian form.” Her examples tend to focus reads, “Be present, holy angels, pay heed, and inform me whether such person 
shall recover or die of this illness. But even this statement could easily be un- 
derstood as beseeching, rather than commanding, the angels. 

Julien Véronése is correct, then, in asserting that the Ars notoria lacks an 
overt notion of constraint.© In the first section of the Sworn Book, most directly 
dependent on the Ars notoria, God is entreated “by your most holy angels,’ “by 
all your holy and glorious archangels,’ “by the virtue of your holy angels and 
archangels, “by the sight of your angels,’ “by the power . . . of your holy angels,” 
“by these precious sacraments of your angels,’ and “by your angels and archan- 
gels, by the thrones and dominations, powers, principalities and virtues, by the 
cherubim and seraphim:’® Only one invocation in this section of the Sworn 
Book lacks direct precedent in the Ars notoria: “by the intercessions . . . of your 
angels and archangels Michael, Gabriel, Uriel, and Raphael, and all other celes- 
tial angels.”®’ It is worth noting that in all of these instances the text is referring 
to the “celestial” angels—that is, those of the nine orders, who, Honorius insists, 
“serve only God” and thus cannot be invoked or compelled. 

‘There are, however, three other types of angels: a lower group of celestial (or 
“planetary”) angels, “aery” angels, and “terrestrial” angels.® The following sec- 


on prayers, pilgrimages, sacramental practices, and the cult of Saint Michael, the 
archangel. Contemporaries, however, would have characterized the healings 
and other effects resulting from these practices as “miracles.” Thus, while Flint 
is helpful in illuminating the early medieval Christian contexts in which angels 
were invoked, her work does not cast a direct light on the angelic texts of ritual 
magic that began to flourish in the thirteenth century. I argue that late medieval 
angel magic did not grow solely out of Christian practice, for aspects of it inher- 
ently contradicted Christian understandings of both angels and magic. Rather, 
it was the result of Jewish and, later, Islamic influence. Initially, this influence 
can be seen in rather isolated cases, which did not result in a continuing textual 
tradition of learned angel magic within Christianity. But once Hebrew and Ara- 
bic magical texts became available in the Latin West, largely through Spain and 
Sicily, Christian magicians such as Honorius began to adapt the use of different 
kinds of angels into their own treatises of practical magic. 


3. Conjuring Spirits 
tions of the Sworn Book provide detailed instructions for conjuring and subjugat- 
ing each of these types of angels, thus presenting a radical departure in premise 
from the prayers of the Ars notoria preserved in the first section. As will be seen, 
the mode of address to these types of spirits differs clearly from the address to 
the higher celestial spirits and from the Ars notoria. 

A common form of necromantic conjuration, as Richard Kieckhefer has 


The notion of commanding spirits had original grounding in the synoptic Gos- 
pels’ accounts of exorcisms, which continued to be sanctioned for expelling de- 
mons from those thought to be possessed. It is little wonder, then, that medieval 
clerical necromancers adapted the same beliefs and rituals in hopes of compel- 
ling demons to grant other kinds of requests. In this respect the Sworn Book 
is no exception, for Honorius repeatedly asserts the same general assumptions demonstrated, consists of four main parts: an assertion of the conjuration (“T 
about God’s willingness to constrain spirits on behalf of humans. What makes conjure you”), a reference to the identity of the spirits who are being addressed, 
a listing of the various powers invoked to constrain the spirits, and specific in- 
structions for the spirits to carry out.© The conjurations in the Sworn Book cer- 
tainly follow this general pattern. As is typical, they are also accompanied by 


the performance of a prescribed ritual procedure. The simplest version of this 


the text so remarkable, however, is the appropriation of these same formulas 
with regard to spirits that he specifically identifies as angels. In addition, the 
unusual length, complexity, and details of the operations reveal certain elements 
influenced by the Jewish and Islamic magical traditions. 
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operation is found in the second section, which describes the procedure for con. 
juring those celestial angels who are associated with the planets, the sun, and the 
moon. The practitioner must first learn about the angels he wishes to conjure, 
prepare a magic circle,” conduct the ritual to determine whether he has God’s 
permission to continue, and then spend several weeks attending masses and per- 


ample, spirits of the winds and a set of demons that must be invoked as part 
of the operation, and they too are constrained by various powers.** This may be 
one reason why the text expresses a heightened sense of fear and danger. For 
example, the priest’s prayer on the practitioner's behalf enjoins Christ to con- 
strain these angels to appear “without harm to body or spirit”** The preparation 
for the conjuration also reveals this sense of danger, as extra rituals for protec- 
tion are required.® As for the angels, they are asked to take not just a pleasing 
form but one that is not offensive, dangerous, or frightening.*° And while cor- 


forming purification rites. During this time he persuades a priest to say prayers 
on his behalf beseeching Christ to constrain the angels.”! After the purification 
is complete, the three-day conjuration process begins. On the first day he should 
attend Mass, say certain prayers, and perform a benediction at the circle. On the rect performance of the ritual means that they will ultimately come and grant 
second day he attends Mass again and performs certain benedictions and suf- requests, they will first try to frighten the conjurer with various visions.” The 
conjuration for the fourth group, the terrestrial angels, further reinforces this 
element of danger.** Although Honorius never explicitly states the reason for 
this danger, the apparent implication is that the spirits themselves (angels and 
demons alike) are the source of the danger. And, more explicitly than in the case 


of the planetary angels, both the aery and the terrestrial angels can be summoned 


fumigations at the circle. Then he addresses the angels by name, seeking to pac- 
ify them: “In doing this [i-e., suffumigating], I offer you a small gift, so that you 
will be peaceful, patient, and calm, and will, by the intercession of God, kindly 
grant that which I seek.”” Next, he draws two circles on the ground, inscribes the 
names of the angels around them, and then addresses the angels again: “Come, 
all you, N.... invoke you, N., as Zebedee ordered his sons to obey, [so too] may 
you come.’”? On the third day he must wash and return to the circle with the seal 
of God. There he recites prayers and performs suffumigations and genuflections. 
Addressing God, he adds, “May I be worthy to join in a friendly manner with 
your holy angels, who may, with your kind permission, be willing to thoroughly 
fulfill my just desires.’ He is now ready to begin the conjuration proper. 


for overtly harmful purposes.®® 

At one point, however, there is a rather distinctive change in the form of the 
conjuration. In the ritual for summoning the aery angels, an additional step re- 
quires that the practitioner rouse certain demons who are associated with the 
seven planets and directions. This conjuration begins by calling out cycles of 
questions to them: “Where is King Harthan and where are his attendants Bileth, 
Mylalu, and Abucaba? Where is King Abaa and where are his attendants Hyici, 
Quyron, Zach, and Eladeb? Where is King Maymon and where are his atten- 
dants Assaibi, Albunalich, Haibalidech, and Yasfla?”°° As Gershom Scholem has 
noted, this form of indirect invocation may be found with some frequency in 
Islamic magical texts, but it is quite rare in Jewish sources.” Nor is this formula 


The text separates the ritual into four parts: the “invocation,” the “seal and 
binding,’ the “conjuration,” and the “placation” Each consists of instructions, 
such as holding up the seal or drawing a cross on the ground, as well as numer- 
ous permutations of verbal formulas that follow Kieckhefer’s framework. The 
angels are addressed by long lists of names, various powers—often God’s name— 
are called upon to constrain them,” and they are instructed to be peaceful, hon- 
est, and obedient. There is an implicit danger in the operation, and the angels are 


common in Christian texts, where the wording of invocations closely resembles 
that of Jewish magic.” The inclusion of this form, then, indicates a nearly certain 
enjoined to descend into the circle without malevolence, taking on a beneficent case of borrowing from an Islamic source. In addition, the demon kings men- 
appearance and a pleasing demeanor.” Further, the sigil of God is said to help 
“render them harmless.””” When they arrive, the practitioner is cautioned, the 
angels are not to be seen or addressed until after they have first spoken.”8 No ex- 


planation of this practice is given. These angels are then constrained to obey the 


tioned bear a striking resemblance to the Islamic tradition of the seven demon 
kings, who are also associated with the planets and directions. Some onomastic 
similarities further support this particular influence.” 

Another element reminiscent of Islamic tradition is the requirement to learn 
the angels’ particular characteristics as a prerequisite to performing the ritual.” 
In general, the Islamic magical tradition is often highly theoretical in focus. Trea- 
_tises of magic tend to explain how and why magic functions, and it is through 
this knowledge that one is able to operate the magical arts.” Thus the knowledge 
of a spirit’s properties is a crucial prerequisite for any invocation.** In Jewish 


conjurer’s wishes: “Ask what you want, and you shall have it.”” In theory, these 
angels will obey only “lawful and upright” requests.5° Honorius offers such sug- 
gestions as seeking knowledge of heaven, changing day into night or night into 
day, or consecrating a book.*' However, previous descriptions of the angels indi- 
cate that some of them, in fact, specialize in harmful or questionable activities.” 

‘The conjuration of the aery angels in the third section of the Sworn Book fol- tradition, however, magic is primarily performative, accomplished through the 


lows the same pattern, although it is longer and more complicated. ‘There are, for power of words and actions.” But while such a distinction is provocative, it is 
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certainly insufficient to draw stable conclusions about the specific influences on region, body, color, and shape.’ The functions indicate, for example, that the 


the rituals of the Sworn Book. After all, a learned magician, familiar with both spirits of the moon change desires and thoughts, speed up journeys, and cause 
church liturgy and Scholastic theology, could certainly incorporate elements of rain, while the regional attribute associates them with one of seven geographical 
theory and ritual into a magical text. What is more conclusive, however, is the _ divisions The other characteristics all relate to physical appearance, as when 
conception of the angels themselves. _ the spirits of Jupiter are described as being “of medium height,””° and those of 
Mars are colored “red, like burning coal?!’ Each group of angels has three to 
five demons beneath it. Of these demons, one is the king and the rest are atten- 
4. Envisioning Spirits dants.!°8 These demons rule over the rest of the planets’ demons.” In general, 
the planetary angels “esteem men” and should be considered good." However, 
Christians in the later Middle Ages still understood angels mainly according to their descriptions call these assertions into question. The angels of Mars, it is said, 
the sixth-century conceptions of Pseudo-Dionysius and Gregory the Great, in “provoke wars, killing, destruction, and the death of men and animals," while 
which angels remained abstract, uncountable, and largely anonymous. With those of Saturn are even said to cause sadness, anger, and hatred.'” 
the exception of the archangels Michael, Gabriel, and Raphael, the angels of the The angels in the third group are known as aery spirits. ‘This is a dangerous 
celestial hierarchy were perhaps too abstract to rival the saints as personal inter- assertion, as the Christian tradition had long considered spirits of the air de- 
mons.’ The author explains, “There are spirits in the air whom the holy mother 
Church calls damned, but these spirits claim that the opposite is true; thus we 
prefer to call them neither good nor evil?" That said, he proceeds to explain 
that there are actually several types of aery spirits. Those associated with the east 
and west are benevolent, for “their activities aid in good, and scarcely harm 
anyone.”'® The spirits of the north and south, however, are evil, and their works 


are harmful." Finally, there is a third group, corresponding to three of the ordi- 


cessors. In addition, the veneration of angels could easily arouse suspicions of 
latria.” This is not to suggest that medieval Christianity lacked a rich tradition 
of angelology—far from it, as David Keck has shown.’ Nevertheless, there is 
little precedent for the Sworn Book’s ideas amid the various depictions of angels 
that flourished in monastic writings, Scholastic theology, biblical commentaries, 
sermons and exempla, eschatological writings, vernacular literature, and even 
visionary accounts, all of which tend to situate even the most exotic ideas about 
angels within accepted frameworks.’ The angels portrayed by Honorius, how- 
ever, not only differ strikingly from these traditional Christian conceptions but 
actually exemplify distinctive characteristics of Jewish and Islamic angelologies. 

As we have already seen, angels in the Sworn Book are separated into four 


nal directions, which truly are “neither good nor evil,” since these spirits simply 
obey whatever invocations are addressed to them. Like the planetary angels, 
these angels of the seven directions" preside over demonic hierarchies, but they 
differ in that they also rule over spirits of the winds. They are likewise described 
different groups. The first consists of the celestial spirits that are associated with in terms of function, region, body, color, and shape. In this case, however, new 
the traditional celestial hierarchy, albeit presented in an unusual order. The au- characteristics are included, such as their faces, manner of movement, and signs. 


The signs are indications that the angel is present, as when the conjurer sees men 
fils 


thor explains, “Certain of them serve God alone, and these are the nine orders 
of angels: cherubim, seraphim, thrones, dominations, virtues, principalities, being eaten by lions in order to signify the presence of a southeastern spiri 
Only a few details are provided about the last group, the terrestrial angels. 
The author explains that they are “filthy and full of all depravity.’ Their func- 


tions include such activities as killing trees and crops, causing earthquakes, de- 


powers, archangels, and angels.” As presented, these angels correspond some- 
what to orthodox notions of angels. Although they exist in a constant state of 
praise for God and cannot be conjured or compelled in any way, their power can 
still be invoked in supplication to God or even when conjuring other types of stroying the foundation of cities, and ruining men.”° These angels are large and. 
angels.!° Since the portrayal of these angels in the London version of the Sworn 


Book is copied largely verbatim from the Ars notoria, it cannot provide much 


frightening, with claws, five faces, and diverse animal body parts.’ They too 
are arranged in a hierarchy, with one king and four attendants, each of whom 
evidence for Honorius’s adaptation of Jewish and Islamic sources. More reveal- commands legions that in turn rule over groups of more than four thousand 
ing, however, are the angels described in the other sections of the work. demons.” The particular sign indicating their arrival is that “the entire world 
The second group of angels in the Sworn Book is composed of the celestial appears destroyed.” In fact, these creatures are said to be so frightening that 
spirits of the planets. Each planet has a corresponding group of named angels, Honorius recommends leaving a written request in order to avoid seeing or hear- 


whose various character traits are specified. ‘These include the angels’ function, ing them!!* 
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Such conceptions of angels are not the product of Honorius’s imagination, 
nor can they all be attributed to the influence of other Christian texts of angel 
magic, such as the Ars notoria or the Holy Almandal.”” Rather, they have strong 
roots in Jewish tradition. During the intertestamental period, Judaism began 
to develop a highly personalized conception of angels that differed significantly 
from the Hebrew Bible’s portrayal of nondescript emissaries.”° This new con- 
ception grants individual angels a unique and powerful name, a personality, a 
detailed physical appearance, and specific functions in the world. These angels 
tend to be arranged in numbered groups and placed within complex hierarchical 
systems. Although they are hierarchically superior to men, angels are thought 
to have significant contact with the human world, sometimes in the role of 
teachers. ‘They also display an affinity with humanity in their ability to perform 
both good and evil works. While this new notion of angels was by no means 
universally accepted,’ it is the dominant conception of angels in those texts of 
Jewish magic and mysticism that influenced Christian angel magic. 

One of the earliest and most influential examples of this angelology is 1 Enoch, 
composed sometime between the second century BcE and the first century cE.!8 
This pseudepigraphal apocalypse includes the account of a group of angels who 
decide to take human wives. They teach men the secrets of transmutation, incan- 
tations, astrology, and various other illicit practices, and the children born to their 
human wives become demons (1 En. 6-8, 15). The leaders of these fallen angels 
are listed by name, as are the archangels and various others that appear through- 
out the story.” Knowledge of these names can in some cases give someone power 
over these angels (69:14)."° Each angel also has its place in a complex hierarchy 
of leaders and subordinates. Though a full description of this hierarchy is absent 
from the text, the number of angels that compose various groups is often speci- 
fied. For example, the fallen angels number two hundred, twenty-one of whom 
are leaders (6:6, 69:2). Elsewhere, hierarchies are arranged in groups of three, 
four, twelve, 360, and one thousand (82:11-20). Even when a multitude of angels 
is considered infinite, numerical language is used, as when the text speaks of “a 
hundred thousand and ten million times a hundred thousand angels” (71:13).!! 

The individualized nature of the angels in Judaism meant that there was often 
a fine line between angel and man: the Essenes at Qumran viewed their com- 
munity as a direct parallel to their idea of angelic priesthood; several texts of 
antiquity and late antiquity attest to righteous humans as having initially been, 


or having become, angels; 


evidence that Jewish “cults of the angels” may have existed. It was during these 
early centuries of the common era that a loosely related corpus of Jewish writings 
began to focus on Ezekiel’s vision of the flying chariot."° A major theme of this 


and themes of affinity and rivalry between humans _ 
and angels are common throughout rabbinic literature.'*4 There is even some — 
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- literature is the human’s journey through the celestial palaces, ultimately arriv- 
ing at the throne of God. Writings connected to this tradition are commonly 
known as Hekhalot (“palaces”) literature.’ These texts represent centuries 


38 and are far from uniform in their 


of composition, redaction, and fluctuation 
content. But if the diverse characterizations of angels cannot present a unified 
angelology, the literature is all the more relevant for the broad range of concep- 
“tions it provides. 
The depiction of angels in terms of names, numbers, ranks, hierarchies, and 
functions is well represented in Hekhalot literature.'“° There are, however, ad- 
ditional parallels to the angelology of the Sworn Book that are remarkable for 
their similarity in detail. To compare just one set of passages, known collectively 
as Hekhalot Rabbati, there are examples similar to the use of a seal containing 
God’s name,“ to the description of specific signs that indicate the presence of an 
angel,“ and to the portrayal of angels as frightening, angry, or even violent." 
There is also a strong emphasis throughout the literature on invocations and 
rituals for conjuring angels, in which these spirits are expected to reveal secrets, 
teach Torah, answer questions, provide revelations in dreams, and initiate mys- 
tical experiences.“ It is notable that one of the predominant elements of these 
conjurations is a strong emphasis on the need to perform them in a state of rit- 
ual and ascetic purity.’ 

The emphasis on invoking angels is also elaborated in a series of textual frag- 
ments that have become known as the Sepher ha-Razim, or Book of the Myster- 
ies.46 This work, which shares some themes with mystical Hekhalot literature, 
tells of the hierarchies of named angels that fill the seven firmaments of heaven. 
The reader is instructed in the appropriate way to conjure these angels, compel- 
ling them to carry out a range of activities, including healing the sick, predicting 
the future, causing humans to fall in love, and helping people win at horse rac- 
ing. Some of them are even “prepared to torment and torture a man to death?” 
The moral ambiguity—or perhaps neutrality—of these angels is further indi- 
cated in that some are, by their very nature, angels of anger, wrath, fury, or de- 
struction.!“8 One group is said to “stand in terror, cloaked in wrath, girded with 
dread, surrounded by trembling.” And in some cases the text indicates that the 
same angels can be summoned for either good or evil.°° The rituals for conjura- 
_tion often must be performed with respect to specific times, days, months, years, 
and astrological bodies." Certain rituals in the text are even aimed at convers- 
ing with the sun, the moon, and the stars, and there are indications that the vari- 
ous months, as well as the sun, are each ruled over by angels.” Again, the theme 
of ritual and ascetic purity is central. 

The work of tracing the spread of magical manuscripts throughout the Mid- 
dle Ages is a monumental task, owing to the anonymous or pseudepigraphal 
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nature of most of the works, as well as to their particularly low survival rate.54 


Without more studies on magical codices and catalogues, such as those recently 


carried out by Frank Klaassen and Sophie Page, it remains nearly impossible to 
identify who was reading what particular text, in what place, and at what point 
in time. But if we cannot yet identity the exact points at which Christians may 
have come in contact with these ideas, it is nonetheless clear that such texts 
were in circulation during the Middle Ages. For example, much of the extant 
Hekhalot literature was preserved through the writings of the Haside Ashkenaz, 
an influential circle of Rhineland mystics who flourished during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries.° Given the growth of Kabbalah in the same period, it is 
clear that a diverse array of Jewish magical and esoteric sources had spread 
throughout most of western Europe by the time of the Sworn Book’s composi- 
tion.° The clear presence of these themes in works such as the Sworn Book in- 
dicates that Christians had a certain degree of access to such ideas. Further, the 
Liber Razielis, produced from Jewish sources at the court of Alfonso X around 
the third quarter of the thirteenth century, presents angels in ways consistent 
with the earlier Jewish magical texts discussed here. In fact, it even includes the 
Sepher ha-Razim.*’ Perhaps more than any other points of contact, the Liber Ra- 
zielis surely played a large role in the Latin dissemination of Jewish angel magic. 
There is more knowledge of the particular Arabic magical texts that were 
translated and circulated in the late medieval Latin West.'* These types of texts, 
often with Neoplatonic and astrological influences, were also important for the 
angelology of the Sworn Book.’ Indeed, they were fundamental in shaping 
the practice of astral magic and in defining the influential category of “natural 
magic.”!©° The most well known of such treatises is the Picatrix, which was trans- 
lated from Arabic into Spanish and then into Latin in the mid-thirteenth cen- 
tury.’ This book, intended as a thorough instruction manual in the magical 
arts, is largely representative of the genre, treating such topics as the houses of 
the zodiac, the construction of talismans, correspondences in nature, love spells, 
poisons, and the magical properties of herbs and gems.’ Of particular interest 
is the focus on planetary spirits.’ Each planet has several spirits, each with its 
own name, to which certain prayers are addressed.'** The knowledge of these 
spirits, their properties, and their relations is crucial, as science and philosophy 
are seen as fundamental to carrying out magical practices.!® 


Another text that circulated widely is the De radiis, attributed to al-Kindil® 
Like many of the works of magic that originated in Islamic environments, this _ 


text is focused largely on the philosophical underpinnings of the magical art 
rather than on strictly practical instructions, in this case on the workings 0 
magic through planetary influence and “stellar rays.” The sixth chapter of thi 
treatise is specifically devoted to prayers and invocations, many of which ar 
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directed to spirits and the planets. The spirits, though incorporeal, are able to 
affect the world through cosmic harmonies and sympathies, which presupposes 
a network of correspondences throughout the cosmos. The text also emphasizes 
the power of invoking the names of God. Unlike the Picatrix, however, the De 
radiis leaves all spirits and angels anonymous.'®” 

A final representative example from the Islamic tradition is the Liber anti- 
__maquis, a text that also shows Hermetic influence and that is cited twice in the 
Picatrix.'©* This text specifically assigns a name to the spirit of each planet. Each 
one is described in terms of its related animals, colors, minerals, or herbs, and 
according to factors such as appearance, temperature, and odor. The reader is 
instructed to recite lists of names, when the astrological conditions are appro- 
priate, in order to conjure these spirits. One such list contains seventy-two names, 
which were given to men so that “whenever they wanted to do good or evil, a 
spirit would appear to them and carry out their wishes.” A focus on names is 
found elsewhere in Islamic magic, as in the writings of al-Buni, where divine 
names are particularly prominent in magical operations.'”! 

As in the works of Avicenna, angels in Islamic magic were reimagined as 
planetary spirits.’” A sort of intellectual rigor and purity is necessary to com- 
municate with them, somewhat parallel to the requirement for ritual purity in 
Jewish texts. Through sympathies, correspondences, or harmonies, these incor- 
poreal beings can affect the world when invoked. While the power of names 
is not as prevalent as in Jewish tradition—indeed, many Islamic texts leave the 
spirits anonymous—‘it is not entirely absent.” Its presence in some cases may in 
fact be a result of Jewish origin, as these two traditions undoubtedly influenced 
or, in Steven M. Wasserstrom’s terminology, “cross-fertilized” each other.’ Nev- 
ertheless, this is the form in which the ideas circulated among the learned magi- 
cians of late medieval Latin Christendom, such as Honorius. 

The chart below is intended as a general comparison of widespread Christian 
conceptions about angels with those found in Jewish and Islamic magical litera- 
ture. It does not, of course, represent every variation to be found within these 
traditions. 


5. Discerning Spirits 


In 744, Saint Boniface convened a synod at Soissons to investigate a man named 
debert, who was accused of spreading heresy throughout the region.’ Among 
e charges against him, this self-styled prophet claimed to have received special 
ace and powerful relics from angels.!” In addition, he was said to have com- 
osed a prayer depicting an unusual image of “the seventh throne above the 
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Overview of Comparative Angelologies idlamic Magical 
Latin Christianity Jewish Magical Tradition Tradition 
Islamic Magical : eee : mead 
‘ Ga ie G : : me eA ressing Prayer, generally Direct adjuration, often Direct adjuration, often 
Latin Christianity Jewish Magical Tradition esa directed to God. invoked by the power or invoked by the power or 
Number of Infinite or Often countable. Numbered _ Infinite, countless. name of God. name of God. 
angels unknowable. ee ia ere . ressing Direct adjuration, Direct adjuration, often Direct or indirect 
i ae ao) Pea ons often invoked by the invoked by the power of adjuration. Indirect: 
USES I power of God. God. “Where is the demon N?” 
Names of Only Michael, Gabriel, Every angel has a unique Often, though not alw: 
angels and Raphael are name. Knowledge of an anonymous. 
1 b ; ngel’s name gives one . 23 : : 
Se aces — ‘ - ealieel cherubim and seraphim” that conjured an unorthodox series of angels by 
; name.!””? We may never know the precise source of Aldebert’s cosmology, but 
mde of Sn ms ihe ras poe ae ee there are clear affinities with Jewish tradition. Of the angels mentioned, he refers 
nysius or Gregory the Groups have individual regions, etc. ; to Uriel and Raguel, both of whom figure in 1 Enoch.” This text, it is known, 
Great. angels as leaders. had reached Ireland by this time.’”” While no direct evidence is available, Alde- 
Traits Impersonal, light, Individualized, anthropo- Planetary spirits, light, bert may have—even if indirectly—come into contact with ideas from this or 
intellect, models of morphic, liturgical, intellect, material similar texts.'8° Whatever the origin of these ideas, they caused great concern, 
piety, symbolic, associations with days, associations, microcosm for authorities suspected that Aldebert was actually summoning demons. In a 
liturgical. ae ea andi tne is response to Boniface, Pope Zacharias wrote: “[he] declared that he knew the 
Odlac, ma : ‘ 
aucaciakions. names of the angels, as you described in your letter; but we declare that they are 
names, not of angels but rather of demons.”*! Aldebert was officially condemned 
Distinctive Based on position in Based on groups and Based on particular hereheaud taken intended 
functions hierarchy. particular roles within the corresponding as a y. 
aeenleg groups. Individual angels associations. The following year, a Roman synod followed up on the matter. According to 
are more specialized. the acts of the synod, the bishops declared, “The eight names of angels which 
Cults ofthe Yes Yes Na Aldebert calls upon in his prayer are not names of angels, except Michael, but 
angels rather of demons whom he has summoned to his aid. We, instructed by Your 
in While the elect may Yes No Apostolic Holiness and by divine authority, know the names of but three angels: 
asnsans come to occupy the Michael, Gabriel, and Raphael, whereas he brought in the names of demons 
become same elevated status, under the guise of angels.”'®* In the final decrees of the synod, Aldebert was 
angels? most agree that their convicted of “summoning demons to his aid under the guise of angels.” Alde- 
nature remains > ‘ . ‘ : * sas : 
Hiinck bert’s sentencing seems to have had little lasting effect, for his activities again 
; ae _ drew attention two years later.’** But the synod’s affirmation that Michael, Ga- 
ve z Good Re angel may eae S act Das briel, and Raphael were the only angels known by name persisted much longer. 
angela correspondences). Tt was soon codified in Charlemagne’s Admonitio generalis of 789" and again in 
— a capitulary of Ansegisus in 827.'*° The sentiment carried on in the later Middle 
Angelsasa Yes, but generally Yes, particularly in No. Knowledge is fi A ‘ : af . : 
source of limited to their Hekhalot literature. necessary in order to ges, as did the accompanying suspicion of demons being summoned in the 
knowledge? _ capacity as messengers access angels (except ft guise of angels. 


of divine revelations. 


the story of Harut and 
Marut in the Koran 
11:102). 


If the practice of necromantic magic is essentially identical to exorcism, as 
Kieckhefer has argued, then it is hardly surprising that a parallel version of 
spiritual discernment came to play a role in regard to magic as well. In general, 
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“discerning spirits” referred to the process of determining whether someone _ 
was divinely or demonically possessed.'*” With respect to medieval magic, the _ 


analogous question was whether the spirits invoked were angels or demons, 
Although the spirits conjured were usually designated angelic, demonic, or neu- 
tral within the medieval magical tradition, Christian theologians looking at 
such texts generally presumed invocations of any sort to be demonic, even if the 


spirits were called angelic and even if the outcomes were beneficent.'® As in _ 
Aldebert’s case, anything ostensibly angelic was simply suspected of deceit. When _ 


a text such as the Sworn Book proposed angel magic as a legitimate practice, 
distinct from demonic necromancy, it challenged the deep-seated assumptions 
that underlay medieval conceptions of magic. 

Ultimately, both forms of spiritual discernment raised questions of authority, 
‘This connection is perhaps nowhere clearer than in the works of the theologian 
John Gerson, who served as chancellor of the University of Paris at the turn of 
the fifteenth century. By actively appropriating the authority to discern spirits 
in cases of revelatory possession, he effectively discredited female mystics who 
claimed that their experiences were divinely inspired." In similar fashion, he 
also attempted to consolidate his authority of discernment regarding magical 
conjurations. But in this he was not alone, for much like Aldebert and Boniface, 
magicians and church authorities had long clashed over the discernment of 
spirits. 

The Ars notoria, as noted above, was one of the earliest Christian texts of 
learned magic that made significant use of angels. This well-known treatise prob- 


ably began to circulate in the twelfth century,!”° at just the time when Hebrew _ 


and Arabic translations were becoming available in Latin.! While it lacks the 
overt conjurations of the later Sworn Book, it is hard to deny that an implicit ele- 
ment of constraint underlies the assertions of guaranteed ritual efficacy in the 
text. Julien Véronése suggests that this particular problem may be the reason 


why the text explicitly presents the work as sacramental rather than magical.” _ 
However, the “syncretic” nature of the angels, as well as their uncharacteristic _ 
prominence, kept the text firmly outside the realm of orthodoxy.’ The au- _ 


thorities agreed, and the Ars notoria was repeatedly condemned throughout 


the following centuries. Thomas Aquinas, who demonstrated familiarity with — 


the text, condemned it for, among other things, suspicion of demonic conjura- 
tions.> Even John of Morigny, who had long experimented with the Ars noto- 
ria, eventually decried it: “It was twice revealed to me by all the angelic spirits 
that in this book’s prayers in outlandish tongues there was an invocation of ma- 
lign spirits hidden so subtly and ingeniously that nobody in the world, howev: 
subtle he be, would be able to perceive it?!® John’s Liber florum, a text th 
claimed delivery at the hands of the Virgin Mary, freshly systematized the bas 


principles of the Ars notoria. 
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97 He was sensitive to the problem of discerning 


spirits,'° but it was not enough to remove the lists of nomina ignota and assert 


‘that his text was divine in both origin and effect; it too was determined to be 


heretical and sorcerous, and it was condemned at Paris in 1323.1” 


Being very familiar with the Ars notoria, the redactor of the London Sworn 
Book could scarcely have been ignorant of the grounds on which it had been 


condemned. His own text was at particular risk, given its dependence on the Ars 


notoria and its rather explicit instructions for conjuring spirits, but he con- 
tinued to insist boldly on the legitimacy of such magic. In the prologue to the 
sworn Book, he declares that the devil has manipulated church authorities into 
condemning magical conjurations. Honorius defends the practice “because it is 
not possible for a wicked and unclean man to work truly through this art, nor 
is man subjugated to any spirits; rather, these spirits are unwillingly compelled 
to answer to pure men and to carry out their wishes.” Insisting on complete 
control over the spirits—just as in exorcism—was a standard way to defend nec- 
romantic practice. This may, however, be the first time this argument had been 
used to justify the subjugation of angels. 

From the beginning, Honorius asserts that pagans and Jews can receive no 
benefit from the magical practices described in the text. When pagans try to 
perform such magic, he claims, they are deceived by the very spirits they at- 
tempt to conjure, who merely perpetuate the pagans’ bad faith in idolatry. As 
for the Jews, their refusal to accept baptism has deprived them of the ability to 
conjure angels effectively.” Only Christians can successfully invoke angels or 
obtain a vision of God. With respect to the latter, the author explicitly states that 
firm adherence to the doctrines of the Catholic faith is a requirement for attain- 
ing the vision.”” At the end of the work, he again explains that this book can be 
of no use to non-Christians.”* Throughout it all, he implicitly defends the or- 
thodoxy of this practice, incorporating masses and other aspects of traditional 
liturgy into the rituals, emphasizing moral and ritual purity, and even suggest- 
ing that the reader seek the assistance of a priest in carrying out certain parts of 
the rituals. 


Given the extent of Jewish influence on the Sworn Book, some of which may 


have been directly borrowed, it is difficult to imagine that even the original au- 


thor was completely unaware of his Jewish sources. Kieckhefer has argued that 


the London version's repudiation of the Jews serves to distance Honorius’s prac- 


ces from Jewish ones, which he was more or less consciously adopting. In 
loing so, he obviates any charges of Judaizing and thereby retains part of his 
laim to the orthodoxy of this magic. This thesis is supported all the more 
the work of Veenstra, who has now shown that the redactor, responsible for 
ing or emphasizing many of the Jewish elements in the text, actually replaced 
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the original anti-Muslim polemics with anti-Jewish ones.””’ If Veenstra is cor- 


rect in pointing to geography as a crucial determinant of emphasis, then this _ 
shift would further support the argument that the redaction took place outside © 


Spain. 
One of the most crucial aspects of the Sworn Book’s angel magic lies in the 


sharp distinctions that Honorius draws. First, he argues that the celestial angels _ 


of the nine orders cannot be conjured or commanded.”® In short, the prayers 
that invoke them, derived from the Ars notoria, do not constitute any form of 
constraint. This key element is what separates the first part of the ritual—and, by 
implication, the entire Ars notoria—from the explicit conjurations that follow. 
Second, within these conjurations, he distinguishes and describes the various 
types of spirits involved: celestial planetary angels, aery angels, neutral aery 
spirits, demonic aery spirits, spirits of the winds, terrestrial angels, and demons. 
Having differentiated all the spirits, he can more clearly assert that the instruc- 
tions in the text refer to the conjuring of angels. Thus, even in his discussion of 
the frightful and dangerous terrestrial angels, whose adjuration is strongly dis- 
couraged, Honorius still claims that these are angels, and he is careful to distin- 
guish them from demons.” It is noteworthy, however, that in spite of the par- 
ticular emphasis on angels, the Sworn Book is also a work of explicit demonic 
magic.” The belief that angels can be subjected and controlled clearly applies 
as well to demons, the conjuring of which is mentioned in the prologue”! and as 
part of the conjuration for the aery angels.*” Although the ritual detail in the 
Sworn Book suggests that it was a manual for practical use, these necromantic 
elements also underscore Honorius’s claims for the legitimacy of invocative 
magic, whether angelic or demonic. But while he insists that most types of spirits 
can be subjugated by the pious magician, he nevertheless maintains the under- 
lying assumption throughout the work that there is a rather clear difference be- 
tween the conjuration of angels and demons. 

It would appear that Honorius’s proposed discernment was lost on zealous 
inquisitors and theologians. As early as 1347 the text was mentioned in a sorcery 
trial against the monk Etienne Pépin (also called Oliver Aquitard). Accused, 
among other things, of conjuring demons, Pépin affirmed that his magical prac- 
tices involved the use of angel names. When asked specifically about a spirit 


mentioned in the Sworn Book, he also responded that it was an angel, not a 


demon.”" The book also figures among the works of necromancy that Nicholas 
Eymeric condemns in his Directorium inquisitorum of 1376.7 But the most 
explicit condemnation came at the end of the century. In 1398 the theological 
faculty of Paris, led by John Gerson, issued a condemnation of twenty-eight 
propositions related to magic, some of them clearly directed at practices found 
in the Sworn Book." Among the errors listed are the beliefs that a vision of God 
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can be obtained through magic,” that neutral spirits exist,2” that demon kings 
are associated with the directions,” and that the church’s condemnations of 
magic are irrational.” In addition, the articles condemn the beliefs that ritual 
purity justifies sorcery? and that items such as hoopoe blood and virgin parch- 
ment have efficacy over demons.” With the exception of the specific references 

to hoopoe blood and to the church’s condemnation of magic, all of these “errors” 
are probably the result of Jewish and Islamic practices that had been appropri- 
ated into Christian magic. Further, these condemnations reinforce the orthodox 
position against necromancy, asserting that God does not force demons to obey 
their conjurers,”” that demons are not otherwise compelled to obey,”” that sum- 
moning demons is inherently idolatrous,”* and that it is the source—not the 
effect—that determines whether certain practices are licit.?* 

Finally, the condemnations answer the challenge posed by angel magic. They 
insist that acts of sorcery are not revealed to men by good angels,” nor do good 
angels perform activities related to magic,””’ and, most significantly, that the only 
sources of such power are God, nature, or demons.” Thus Honorius’s claims are 
false: he may call the spirits angels but they are actually demons in disguise. 
While this position is certainly not new to this particular condemnation, the 
faculty’s need to reiterate it reflects the increasing challenge that angel magic 
represented in this period. Just as Gerson worked to appropriate the authority of 
spiritual discernment in regard to female mystics—his first treatise on the sub- 
ject, De distinctione verarum visionum a falsis, was written only three years after 
the Paris condemnation—so too did he strengthen his authority to declare all 
invocative magic demonic. 


Epilogue: The “Christianization” of Angel Magic 


And yet, the redefinition of magic proposed by the Sworn Book and other such 
treatises was not utterly futile. As works of angel magic continued to pass through 
the hands of theologians and inquisitors, it became more difficult to maintain 
a firm stance against all forms of conjuration. One need only mention such fig- 
ures as Marsilio Ficino (1433-1499), Johannes Trithemius (1462-1516), Henry 
Cornelius Agrippa (1486-1535), and John Dee (1527-1608),””° whose diverse 
forms of spirit magic—however much (or little) altered by Neoplatonism and 
Hermeticism—would flourish throughout the following centuries.”° But before 
these figures, we find Antonio da Montolmo, who was a doctor and astrologer 
in Italy at the end of the fourteenth century. The importance of Montolmo and 
is writings has been emphasized by Nicolas Weill-Parot in several studies, which 
ow include the edition of De occultis et manifestis that appears in this volume.” 
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In this work, Montolmo discusses the influences and magical operations relat- 
ing to the hierarchy of angelic “Intelligences,” which consist of both good and 
evil spirits. Throughout, as Weill-Parot notes, Montolmo attempts to maintain 
an acceptable theological position by avoiding explicit conjurations of the high- 
est Intelligences (tantamount to theurgy in Augustine’s sense), while remaining 
ambiguous as to the status of the lower “Altitudes.’?* 

By this point, however, the tradition of magic had begun to change. Montol- 
mo’s portrayal of the Intelligences may have complicated received notions of 
magic by blurring the line between the role of impersonal astrological virtues and 
his ambiguously defined spirits, but the element of invocation is nonetheless 
present. That Montolmo openly acknowledged authorship of his works without 
suffering condemnation suggests that, at least in some learned circles, the invo- 
cation of good (or neutral) spirits was no longer met with instant skepticism that 
the spirits were really demons.”® This is all the more surprising given the ambiva- 
lence of Montolmo’s position, which is perhaps best highlighted by a version of 
the same text that speaks explicitly of demons rather than Intelligences.*4 But 
the magicians, we might say, had won a partial victory. As traditions of Jewish 
and Islamic angel magic became entrenched in an ever growing body of Latin 
treatises, the idea of angel magic seems to have become distinct from demonic 
necromancy, no matter how thin the line between the two might have been. 

As the narrative goes, I suggest, Christians of the early Middle Ages adopted 
the practice of angel magic through contact with Jewish and Islamic ideas. ‘The 
lack of a textual tradition, however, kept the practice from developing within 
Christianity. But the increased accessibility of Jewish and Islamic texts after the 
twelfth century brought Christians into contact with new conceptions of angels. 
While such ideas may not have been so easily incorporated into orthodox theol- 
ogy, Christian magicians were willing to adopt the new practices. Whatever they 
may have thought of Jewish and Islamic doctrine, they nevertheless believed 
that Jews and Muslims possessed efficacious occult knowledge. And it was cer- 
tainly easier to attempt to defend a work of angel magic, even by assimilation to 
natural magic, than one of overt demonic necromancy. The role of angel magic 
in the later Middle Ages is thus central to the trend that Claire Fanger has termed 
the “radical positivization of magic.””* As the growing popularity of these texts 


created a native tradition of angel magic within Christianity, both in Latin and _ 


in the vernacular, so too did it eventually change wider perceptions of the prac- 
tice. By the fifteenth century angel magic was in many respects tolerated. Only the 
explicitly demonic forms of magic were still actively condemned.”** Thus Jewish 
and Islamic angelologies, having entered Christianity through magical texts—a 
path of less resistance—had begun to change wider Christian conceptions of both 
angels and magic. 
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_ Major Themes in Early Jewish Mysticism, trans, Aubrey Pomerance (Albany: SUNY Press, 1992), 
118-21, 

50. Kieckhefer, Magic in the Middle Ages, 153-56. 

51. John of Morigny, “The Prologue to John of Morigny’s Liber visionum: Text and Translation,” 
trans. and ed. Claire Fanger and Nicholas Watson, Esoterica: The Journal of Esoteric Studies 3 (2001): 
133-15, online at http://www.esoteric.msu.edu/VolumelII/Morigny.html. 

52. “Quo audito, ipse loquens yvit per diversas regiones, dictum librum perquirendo, et tandem 
invenit ipsum in quodam castro vocato Trassore, propre Pirpinhanum, cum quodam magistro in ar- 
us vocato Berenguario Guanelli.” Edmond Falgairolle, Un envotttement en Gévaudan en lannée 
47 (Nimes: Catélan, 1892), 68. This identification was first made by Jean-Patrice Boudet and Julien 
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Véronése, “Le secret dans la magie rituelle médiévale? Micrologus 14 (2006): 141. The chronology of 


the transaction was clarified in Bulman, “Contests for Power.” 

53. Falgairolle, Envotitement en Gévaudan, 94. 

54. The preceding instances are all examined in Boudet, “Magie théurgique,” 853-55. 

55. Notable studies include Valerie I. J. Flint, The Rise of Magic in Early Medieval Europe (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1991); Fanger, Conjuring Spirits; Boudet, Bresc, and Grévin, “Les anges 
et la magie au Moyen Age”; Nicolas Weill-Parot, Les “images astrologiques” au moyen dge et 4 la renais- 
sance: Spéculations intellectuelles et pratiques magiques (XIle-XVe siécle) (Paris: Honoré Champion, 
2002); Véronése, “L’Ars notoria au Moyen Age.” 

56. This view dates back at least to an article by Joseph Turmel, “Histoire de l'angélologie des 
temps apostoliques a la fin du Ve siécle,’ Revue d'Histoire et de Littérature Religieuses 3, nos. 4-6 (1898): 
289-308, 407-34, 533-52. Some of the premises of Turmel’s account were challenged a few years later 
by G, Bareille, “Le culte des anges 4 époque des péres de léglise,” Revue Thomiste 8, no. 4 (1900): 41- 
49, though the narrative was not significantly altered. The basic premise is still widely accepted. See, 
eg., Philippe Faure, “lange du haut Moyen Age occidental (IVe-IXe siécles): Création ou tradition?” 
Médiévales 15 (1988): 31-32. 

57. “Quod non oportet christianos, derelicta ecclesia Dei, abire, et angelos nominare, et congrega- 
tiones facere: quae omnia interdicta sunt. Quicunque autem inventus fuerit occulte huic idololatriae 
vacans, anathema sit, quoniam derelinquens dominum nostrum Iesum Christum filium Dei, accesit 
ad idola.” Monumenta germaniae historica: Legum, vol. 1, ed. Georg Heinrich Pertz (Hannover: Hahn, 
1835), 5703 (canon 35). 

58. “Linvocation des anges est désormais une pratique chrétienne légitime” Michel-Yves Perrin, 
“Rendre un culte aux anges a la maniére des juifs’: Quelques observations nouvelles dordre histo- 
riographique et historique,’ in Boudet, Bresc, and Grévin, “Les anges et la magie au Moyen Age?’ 699. 

59. Flint, Rise of Magic, 157-72. Flint summarizes, “Firstly, the old daemones are brought through, 
though in disguise, in angels as well as in demons. Secondly, angels in their new guises are used ex- 
tremely forcefully as agents in the process of selecting that in the old magic which is to be welcomed 
in its Christian form, and in overcoming previous rejections” (160). 

60. See Kieckhefer’s critique of Flint’s ambiguous use of the term “magic,” in “The Specific Ratio- 
nality of Medieval Magic,’ American Historical Review 99, no. 3 (1994): 828-32. ° 

61. Richard Kieckhefer, Forbidden Rites: A Necromancer’s Manual of the Fifteenth Century (Stroud, 
Gloucestershire: Sutton, 1997), 144-49. 

62. Hedegard’s edition attempts to note all of the borrowings, but Véronése has shown that Hedegard 
did not base the comparisons on the glossed version of the Ars notoria, thus missing several passages. 
Véronése has identified all of the passages in “L’Ars notoria au Moyen Age,” 1:243n71. With this infor- 
mation, it is possible to see that of Hedegard’s ninety-nine divisions, which compose the first section of 
the Sworn Book, seventy-six of them are from the Ars notoria (§§XV-XVIII, XX-XLIX, LIX-XCIV). 

63. Latin critical edition in Véronése, “L-Ars notoria au Moyen Age.” All translations from the Ars 
notoria text are my own, based on this edition. For description and analysis of the Ars notoria, see also 
Véronése’s chapter in this volume. An inadequate early modern translation (without figures or glosses, 
thus not reflecting the most commonly circulated medieval version of the text) may be found in Ars 
notoria: The Notory Art of Solomon, Shewing the Cabalistical Key of Magical Operations, The Liberal 
Sciences, Divine Revelation, and The Art of Memory. Whereunto is added An Astrological Catechism, 

fully demonstrating the Art of Judicial Astrology. Together with a rare Natural secret, necessary to be 


learnd by all persons; especially Sea-men, Merchants, and Travellers.... Englished by Robert Turner 


(London: J. Cottrel, 1657). 

64. “Angeli sancti adestote, aduertite et docete me utrum talis conualescat an moriatur de ista i 
firmitate” Véronése, “L’Ars notoria au Moyen Age,’ 2:815, $29b. This passage is adapted in Liber iuratus, 
SXXVII (Hedegard, 81): “angeli sancti, adestote, advertite et docete me et regite me ad visionem De 
sanctam perveniendam?’ 

65. Julien Véronése, “Les anges dans I’Ars notoria: Révélation, processus visionnaire et angélologie; 
in Boudet, Bresc, and Grévin, “Les anges et la magie au Moyen Age,” 813, 815; Véronése, “L’Ars notoria 
au Moyen Age,” esp. 1:569-70. : 

66. Liber iuratus, §SXXIV-XXV, XL, LVI-LVII, LXIX: “per sanctissimos angelos tuos” (Hedegard, 
80/Véronése, “UArs notoria au Moyen Age,” 2:808, §XXIV); “per omnes sanctos <arch>angelos tuo 
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Joriosos” (80/808, $XXIV); “per sanctorum angelorum et archangelorum tuorum virtutem” (80/811, 

XXV); “per conspectum angelorum tuorum” (84/844, SLXIV); “per... sanctorum angelorum poten- 

ciam” (93/868, SCXXX); “per hec preciosa sacramento angelorum tuorum” (93/869, SCXXXIV); “per 

angelos et archangelos tuos, per tronos et <dominaciones>, potestates, principatus et virtutes, per 

_ cherubin et seraphin” (97/875, SCXLVI). 

67. “Per intercessiones ... angelorum tuorum Michaelis, Gabrielis, Urielis et Raphaelis et omnium 

-aliorum celestium angelorum’’ Liber iuratus, $C (Hedegard, 109). 

68. “Angelorum tres sunt modi, celestes, aerei, terrestres. Celestium duo sunt modi, quorum quidam 
derviunt Deo soli, et isti sunt 9 ordines angelorum, videlicet cherubyn, seraphin, troni, dominaciones, 

virtutes, principatus, archangeli et angeli, de quibus nec ex coacta virtute nec ex artificiali potencia 

inter mortales est loquendum, et isti nullatenus invocantur, quia magestati divine continue laudantes 
assistunt et nuncquam ab eius presencia separantur?’ Liber iuratus, $111 (Hedegard, 65-66). 

: 69. Kieckhefer, Forbidden Rites, 127-42. 

7o. On magic circles, see ibid., 170-76. 

71. “Tu, domine Ihesu Christe . . . te suppliciter exoro, precor et postulo temet ipsum, quem nunc 

hic in manibus meis teneo pro famulo tuo N, ut ex dono ac permissione gracie tue omnes illos angelos, 

quos invocaverit, ut per eos benigniter consulatur, sibi mittere ac constringere digneris, ut te mediante 

possit cum ipsis misericorditer consociari.” Liber iuratus, §CXII (Hedegard, 119). 

72. “Ego igitur N, filius N et N, vobiscum humilis pacem meam do vobis. Faciens istud meum 
munusculum confero vobis, ut vos pacificati, pacientes et placati questiones, quas a vobis petiero, 
michi benigniter intercedente Domino faciatis.” Liber iuratus, SCXIV (Hedegard, 120). 

73. Cf. Matt. 4:21~22. “Venite, vos omnes, N, ad pacem super sedem Samaym [Heb. “shamayim” 
(?)] quam precepit Dominus tribubus Israel ad exaltacionem laudis sue. Unde invoco vos, ut precepit 
Zebedeie suis subditis obedire, veniatis.” Liber iuratus, §CXIV (Hedegard, 120), Conjuration by anal- 
ogy to biblical stories is common in both Christian and Jewish magic. See Kieckhefer, Forbidden 
Rites, 140; Michael D. Swartz, “Scribal Magic and Its Rhetoric: Formal Patterns in Medieval Hebrew 
and Aramaic Incantation Texts from the Cairo Genizah, Harvard Theological Review 83, no. 2 (1990): 
178. 

74. “Ut tuis sanctissimis angelis valeam amicabiliter sociari, qui ex permissione tue dulcissime 
voluntatis mea velint iusta desideria penitus adimplere.” Liber iuratus, §CKV (Hedegard, 121). 

75. For example, “nomine illius Dei vivi et veri,” “sigillo sactorum nominum Dei,’ “per ista sacra- 
tissima nomina? “nomine illius summi creatoris,” “per alia Dei nomina pura,’ “per eius sacra nomina,” 
“nomine vivi et veri Dei,’ “nomine ipsius,” “per nomen eius ineffabile Tetragramaton,” and “per nomen 
suum.” Liber iuratus, §CXV (Hedegard, 121-24). 

76. Liber iuratus, SCXV (Hedegard, 123). 

77. “Hoc sacratissimum nomen ac sigillum tuum benedicere et consecrare digneris, ut per ipsum 
te mediante possim vel possit talis N celestes convincere potestates, aereas et terreas cum infernalibus 
subiugare, invocare, transmutare, coniurare, constringere, excitare, congregare, dispergere, ligare ac 
ipsos innocuos reddere.” Liber iuratus, SIV (Hedegard, 71). 

78. “Set non debent alloqui nec aspici, donec ipsi primo loquantur:” Liber iuratus, SCXV (Hede- 
gard; 124). 

79. “Tunc pete quod volueris, et habebis.” Liber iuratus, §CXV (Hedegard, 124). 

80. The text specifies “in omnibus licitis et honestis” on three different occasions. Liber iuratus, 
§CXV (Hedegard, 122-23). 

81. “Cognicionem celorum, si hanc quesivisti, vel mutacionem diei in noctem et e contrario, si hoc 
_ petisti, vel consecracionem libri, si hanc voluisti, vel utramque simul.” Liber iuratus, SCXV (Hedegard, 
123). 

82, Liber iuratus, §§CV-CXI (Hedegard, 117-19). 

83. For example, “summa Dei potencia, “angeli Domini,” “sciencia Dei et sapiencia Salomonis,’ 
ancta nomina Dei,’ “capud et corona principis vestri Belzebut,’ and “iudicium summi Dei tremen- 
lum?’ Liber iuratus, SCXXVIII (Hedegard, 132-33). 

84. “Domine Ihesu Christe... peto te in hoc articulo ... ut talis N ex dono ac tua voluntate sine 
lampnacione corporis et anime sibi spiritus N in omnibus subiciat, ut apparere, perficere, custodire, 
pondere eos ad omnia precepta constringat, ut sperat et desiderat. Amen.” Liber iuratus, SCKXVII 
edegard, 130). 
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85. “Nota, quod operans debet esse diligens, ut addat ista nomina aliis nominibus, quia durum 
est homini ignoranti virtutes spirituum et eorum malicias cum eis sine municione maxima aliqualiter 
habitare, et assimilatur illi, qui vult debellare militem sagacem et ignorat arma eius et quis miles et que 
virtus militis, quem debellat” Liber iuratus, §CKXVII (Hedegard, 130). 

86. “In forma N non nocentes alicui creature, non ledentes, non frementes, non furientes nec 
me sociosque meos vel aliquam creaturam terrentes, neminem offendentes.” Liber iuratus, §CXXXII 
(Hedegard, 138-40). 

87. “Et statim videbit eos in forma pulcherrima et pacifica dicentes: ‘Pete quod vis. Nunc parati 
sumus quicquid preceperis adimplere, quia nos Dominus subiugavit’ Tunc pete quod vis, et tibi fiet vel 
aliis, pro quibus volueris operari.” Liber iuratus, §CXXXIII (Hedegard, 142). 

88. Liber iuratus, SCXXXV (Hedegard, 142-44). 

89. Liber iuratus, §§CXVIII-~CXXVI, CXXXV (Hedegard, 126-29, 142-44). 

90. “Ubi est Harthan rex, ubi sunt Bileth, Mylalu, Abucaba eius ministri? Ubi est Abaa rex, ubi 
sunt Hyici, Quyron, Zach, Eladeb eius ministri? Ubi est Maymon rex, ubi sunt Assaibi, Albunalich, 
Haibalidech, Yasfla eius ministri?” Liber iuratus, §CXXIX (Hedegard, 135). 

gi. Gershom Scholem, “Some Sources of Jewish-Arabic Demonology,’ Journal of Jewish Studies 
15 (1965): 1-13. In regard to a specific medieval Jewish magical text, he notes, “The Arabic character of 
the invocation retains its particular feature in that the typical exordial phrase of the actual call ‘Where 
is the Demon N? has here been retained, instead of the direct appellation customary in the Jewish 
formulas. This manner of addressing the demon, when found in Hebrew manuscripts, can always be 
taken as an indication of an original Arabic provenance” (6). In this article, Scholem is specifically 
referring to Islamic texts, not to Jewish texts written in Arabic. 

92, Compare the forms given in Kieckhefer, Forbidden Rites, 131-32, with Swartz, “Scribal Magic 
and Its Rhetoric,’ 173-47. On adjurations in Hekhalot literature, see Schafer, Hidden and Manifest God, 
144-45. 

93. Hans Alexander Winkler, Siegel und Charaktere in der muhammedanischen Zauberei (Berlin: 
Walter de Gruyter, 1930), 96-109. Of the seven, two sets of names appear directly related: Maymon/ 
Maimun and Barthan/Barkan. The four demon kings were known in Latin at least as far back as the 
12308, when they were mentioned by William of Auvergne, De universo 11.3.7 and IL.3.12. 

94. “Habita igitur eorum secundum naturam, dominium, regionem et formam cognicione de- 
bita dum eos invocare volueris, sic facies.” Liber iuratus, §CXII (Hedegard, 119). 

95. See Toufic Fahd, “Sciences naturelles et magie dans ‘Gayat al-hakim’ du Pseudo-Mayriti.’ in 
Ciencias de la naturaleza en al-Andalus: Textos y estudios, vol. 1, ed. E. Garcia Sanchez (Granada: 
Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 1990), 11-21. For notable exceptions, see the valuable 
studies of Pierre Lory, “La magie des lettres dans le Sams al-ma‘arif @al-Buni? Bulletin d’Etudes Orien- 
tales 39-40 (1989): 97-10, and “Anges, djinns et démons dans les pratiques magiques musulmanes,’ in 
Religion et pratiques de puissance, ed. Albert de Surgy (Paris: LHarmattan, 1997), 81-94. 

96. See, e.g., Toufic Fahd, “Le monde du sorcier en Islam; in Le monde du sorcier: Egypte, Babylone, 
Hittites, Israél, Islam, Asie centrale, Inde, Nepal, Cambodge, Viet-nam, Japon, ed. Georges Condominas 
(Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1966), 155-204. 

97. See, e.g., Joshua Trachtenberg, Jewish Magic and Superstition: A Study in Folk Religion (New 
York: Atheneum, 1939), 114-31. 

98. See, e.g., Barbara Faes de Mottoni and Tiziana Suarez-Nani, “Hiérarchies, miracles et fonc- 
tion cosmologique des anges au XIIIe siécle,” in Boudet, Bresc, and Grévin, “Les anges et la magie au 
Moyen Age,” 717-51. This is not to say, however, that angels were infinite; they were just not counted or 
numbered. See, for example, Anselm of Canterbury, Cur Deus homo, book 1, §$16-18. Also, note 


Dante’s remark that “the theologian for his part does not know how many angels there are, yet he does _ 


not engage in dispute about the matter.” Monarchia 3.3, translation from Monarchy, trans. Prue Shaw 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996), 66. 


99. Cf, Col, 2:18. Concern over the veneration of angels is treated throughout Bareille, “Culte des _ 


anges” and, more recently, Perrin, “Rendre un culte aux anges.” 


100, David Keck, Angels and Angelology in the Middle Ages (New York: Oxford University Press, - 


1998). 
101. For some of these views, see the essays collected in Isabel Iribarren and Martin Lenz, eds 
Angels in Medieval Philosophical Inquiry: Their Function and Significance (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2008) 
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102. Cf. Liber iuratus, $11 (Hedegard, 65-66): “Celestium duo sunt modi, quorum quidam servi- 
unt Deo soli, et isti sunt 9 ordines angelorum, videlicet cherubyn, seraphin, troni, dominaciones, vir- 
tutes, principatus, potestates, archangeli et angeli, de quibus nec ex coacta virtute nec ex artificiali 
potencia inter mortales est loquendum, et isti nullatenus invocantur, quia magestati divine continue 
Jaudantes assistunt et nuncquam ab eius presencia separantur,’ Of the other references to the hierar- 
chy throughout the Sworn Book, some do not list the full hierarchy ($SIV, CI, CXXXVII [Hedegard, 
67,114, 147]); others are based on an inconclusive arrangement from the Ars notoria (S§LXIX, CXXXIII 
[Hedegard, 97, 140]), and one places them in an even more unusual order (§CXXXVII [Hedegard, 146]). 
Honorius thus does not clearly follow the hierarchies of Gregory the Great or Pseudo-Dionysius. 

103, Liber iuratus, SCXXXIII (Hedegiard, 140). 

104. Cf. Kieckhefer, Forbidden Rites, 160-61. 

105. Liber iuratus, §CX1 (Hedegard, 119). 

106. “Sua corpora sunt medie stature.” Liber iuratus, §CVI (Hedegard, 117). 

107. “Color eorum materialis est rubeus sicut carbones accensi bene rubei”’ Liber iuratus, §CVII 
(Hedegard, 117-18). 

108. On the prevalence of demonic hierarchies, see Kieckhefer, Forbidden Rites, 155. 

109. Boudet sees Byzantine influence in this hierarchy. See “Magie théurgique,’ 867. 

uo. “Homines et eorum naturam diligunt:” Liber iuratus, SCIV (Hedegard, 117). 

11. “Natura eorum est guerras, occisiones, destrucciones et mortalitates gencium et omnium 
terrenorum provocare.” Liber iuratus, §CVII (Hedegard, 117). 

112. “Eorum natura est tristicias et iras et odia promovere, nives et glacies concreare, et sua cor- 
pora sunt longa et gracilia, pallida vel flava.” Liber iuratus, SCV (Hedegard, 117). 

113. See Eph. 2:2. For the early history of this idea, see Richard P. H. Greenfield, Traditions of Belief 
in Late Byzantine Demonology (Amsterdam: Adolf M. Halkkert, 1988), 15-18. More important for the 
Latin West, however, this idea is developed throughout the works of Augustine. See, for example, Con- 
fessions 10.42; City of God 8.14-15, 8.22, 9.18, 10.21, 21.10; De divinatione daemonum, esp. chapter 3. 

114. “In quo [aere] sunt spiritus, quos sancta mater ecclesia dampnatos appellat, set ipsi opposi- 
tum asserunt esse verum,et ideo eos neque bonos neque malos volumus appellare?” Liber iuratus, 
§CXVII (Hedegard, 125). The idea of neutral spirits was not common, though it existed in the Latin 
West. Marcel Dando has convincingly traced literary instances directly back to the Navigatio Bren- 
dani, in “Les anges neutres,’ Cahiers d'Etudes Cathares, 2d ser., 69 (Spring 1976): 3-28. Although Dando 
notes some possible precedents in the church fathers, it seems equally plausible that the ideas in the 
Navigatio are associated with the apocryphal Jewish texts that were available in Ireland at the time of 
its composition. See D. N. Dumville, “Biblical Apocrypha and the Early Irish: A Preliminary Investiga- 
tion? Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy 73, sec. C, no. 8 (1973): 299-338. 

us. “Boni, mites et fideles sunt illi orientales et occidentales et dicuntur boni, quia operaciones 
eorum iuvant in bono, et vix nocent alicui, nisi ad hoc cogantur divina virtute.” Liber iuratus, §CXVUI 
(Hedegard, 126). 

116. “Mali sunt et cum superbia feroces australes et septemtrionales et dicuntur mali, quia opera 
eorum sunt mala in omnibus, et nocent libenter omnibus et vix aliquid, quod sequatur, ad bonum 
faciunt, nisi ad hoc superiori virtute cogantur” Liber iuratus, SCXVII (Hedegard, 126). 

117. Northeast is absent from the text. 

n18. “Signum eorum est, quod invocans, ut sibi videbitur, <videbis> iuxta circulum homines a 
leonibus devorari” Liber iuratus, §SCXXIV (Hedegard, 128). 

119. “De quibus spiritus breviter hic dicamus, qui sunt turpissimi et omni pravitate pleni.” Liber 


_turatus, SCXXXV (Hedegard, 142). 


120. “Eorum natura est radices arborum et segetum exstirpare, thesauros occultos in terra custo- 


_ dire et conservare, terremotus facere, fundamenta civitatum vel castrorum destruere, homines in 


isternis deprimere et cavernis, incarceratos temptare, homines destruere, lapides preciosos in terra 
occultos adlibitum dare et nocere cuicumque.” Liber iuratus, §SCXXXV (Hedegard, 142). 

121. “Corpora eorum sunt ita gross sicut et alta, magna et terribilia, quorum pedes sunt quilibet 
0 digitorum, in quibus sunt ungues ad modum serprendum, et habent 5 vultus in capite; wnus est 
bufonis, alter leonis, tercius serpentis, quartus hominis mortui lugentis et plangentis, quintus hominis 
incomprehensibilis. Duos tigrides gerunt in cauda. Tenent in manibus duos dracones. Color eorum 
igerrimus omni nigredine inestimabili.” Liber iuratus, SCXKKXV (Hedegard, 142-43). 
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122. “Corniger rex meridionalis, et habet 4 ministros in 4 mundi partibus. .. et quilibet habet le- 
giones centum, et in qualibet sunt demones 4500.” Liber iuratus, SCKXXV (Hedegard, 143). 

123. “Signum est, quod totus mundus videbitur destrui invocanti” Liber iuratus, §CXXXV (Hede- 
gard, 143). 

124. “Set melius est scribere peticionem in tegula nova cum carbonibus et in eorum ponere cir- 
culo, et sic eos non audies nec videbis, et tum quicquid petitum fuerit facient in instanti? Liber iuratus, 
§CXXXV (Hedegard, 143). 

125, On the latter text, see the articles by Jan R. Veenstra, “La communication avec les anges: Les 
hiérarchies angéliques, la lingua angelorum et Yélévation de Phomme dans la théologie et la magie 
(Bonaventure, Thomas d’Aquin, Eiximenis et l Almandal), in Boudet, Bresc, and Grévin, “Les anges et 
la magie au Moyen Age,’ 773-812; “The Holy Almandal: Angels and the Intellectual Aims of Magic, in 
The Metamorphosis of Magic from Late Antiquity to the Early Modern Period, ed. Jan N. Bremmer and 
Jan R. Veenstra (Louvain: Peeters, 2002), 189-229; “Venerating and Conjuring Angels: Eiximenis’s 
Book of the Holy Angels and the Holy Almandal; Two Case Studies,’ in Burnett and Ryan, Magic and 
the Classical Tradition, 119-34. 

126, It has been suggested that the personalization of Jewish angels dates from the second century 
BCE. See George A. Barton, “The Origin of the Names of Angels and Demons in the Extra-Canonical 
Apocalyptic Literature to 100 A.D. Journal of Biblical Literature 31, no. 4 (1912): 156. In the Hebrew 
Bible, the only named angels, Gabriel and Michael, are found only in Daniel (8:16, 9:21, 10:13, 10:21, 
12:1). 


434. See, e.g., Jonah Chanan Steinberg, “Angelic Israel: Self-Identification with Angels in Rabbinic 
Agadah and Its Jewish Antecedents” (PhD diss., Columbia University, 2003); Peter Schafer, Rivalitdt 
zwischen Engeln und Menschen: Untersuchungen zur rabbinischen Engelvorstellung (Berlin: Walter de 
Gruyter, 1975). 

135. Morton Smith, “A Note on Some Jewish Assimilationists: The Angels,” in Studies in the Cult of 
Yahweh II: New Testament, Early Christianity, and Magic, ed. Shaye J. D, Cohen (Leiden: Brill, 1996), 
235-41, esp. 240-41. For a thorough account of accusations of angel veneration, see Perrin, “Rendre un 
culte aux anges.” 

136. Ezek., chapters 1 and 10, Ezekiel does not describe the spectacle as a “chariot,” but the appel- 
lation was widely assumed in this literature. Cf. Sir 49:8. On the range of interpretations of Ezekiel’s 
vision, see esp. David J. Halperin, Faces of the Chariot: Early Jewish Responses to Ezekiel’s Vision (Tubin- 
gen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1988). 

137. The field of study was founded on Gershom Scholem’s revolutionary analysis in Major Trends 
in Jewish Mysticism, 40-79, and his further work in Jewish Gnosticism, Merkabah Mysticism, and Tal- 
mudic Tradition, 2d ed. (New York: Jewish Theological Seminary, 1965). There is, however, little schol- 
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temptatur immolari; et hoc procurat demon, vel qui vult in hoc honorari similiter Altissimo, vel ad 
fraudes suas occultandas, vel ut simplices illaque et facilius et damnabilius perdat” 

221, “Twentieth article, that the blood of a hoopoe or kid or other animal, or virgin parchment or 
lionskin and the like have efficacy to compel and repel demons by the aid of arts of this sort. An error.” 
Cf. Liber iuratus, SIV (Hedegard, 69). 

222. “Ninth article, that God is induced by magic arts and sorcery to compel demons to obey in- 
vocations. An error” 

223. “Seventeenth article, that demons are really forced and coerced by such arts and do not pre- 
tend to be compelled in order to seduce men. An error” 

224. “Eleventh article, that to use such things in such wise is not to sacrifice or immolate to de- 
ons and consequently not damnable idolatry. An error.” 

225, “Fifth article, that it is licit to use for a good end magic arts or other superstitions forbidden 
God and the church. Error.” Boudet’s edition continues: “quia, secundum Apostolum, non sunt 
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facienda mala ut bona eveniant.” Also: “Sixteenth article, that on this account the said arts are good 
and from God and that it is licit to observe them, because sometimes or often it happens through 
them, as those employing them seek or predict, or because good sometimes comes from them. An 
error. ; 

226, “Fourteenth article, that God himself directly or through good angels revealed such sorceries 
to holy men. An error and blasphemy.’ 

227. “Nineteenth article, that good angels are shut up in stones, and that they consecrate images 
or vestments, or do other things which are comprised in those arts. An error and blasphemy.’ 

228, “Third article, that to enter on a pact with demons, tacit or express, is not idolatry or a species 
of idolatry and apostasy. Error” Boudet’s edition continues: “et intendimus esse pactum implicitum in 
omni observatione superstitiosa cujus effectus non debet a Deo vel natura rationabiliter expectari”” 

"229. Dee owned the copy of the Sworn Book that is preserved as London, British Library, Sloane 
313. See John Dee’s Library Catalog, ed. Julian Roberts and Andrew G. Watson (London: Bibliographi- 
cal Society, 1990), 57, 168. He also possessed a copy of Ganell’s text, on which see Veenstra’s chapter in 
this volume. 

230. For some new perspectives on an old debate, see Kieckhefer, “Did Magic Have a Renais- 
sance?” 

231, In addition to chapter 6 in this volume, see, all by Weill-Parot, “Images astrologiges,” 611-225 
“Antonio da Montolmo et la magie hermétique,’ in Hermetism from Late Antiquity to Humanism, ed. 
Paolo Lucentini, Ilaria Parri, and Vittoria Perrone Compagni (Turnhout: Brepols, 2003), 545-68; “As- 
tral Magic and Intellectual Changes (Twelfth-Fifteenth Centuries): ‘Astrological Images’ and the 
Concept of ‘Addressative’ Magic,” in Bremmer and Veenstra, Metamorphosis of Magic, 167-87; “Dans 
le ciel ou sous le ciel? Les anges dans la magie astrale, XIle-XIVe siécle,” in Boudet, Bresc, and 
Grévin, “Les anges et la magie au Moyen Age,” 761-71. 

232. Note especially De occultis et manifestis, 5.2-3. 

233. See Weill-Parot, “Images astrologiques,” 605, 621-38, and “Astral Magic,’ 178-84. 

234. Bn§, lat. 7273, fols. 137va~140ra. 

235. Fanger and Klaassen, “Magic III: Middle Ages,” 724-28. 

236. See Michael D. Bailey, Battling Demons: Witchcraft, Heresy, and Reform in the Late Middle 
Ages (University Park: Pennsylvania State University Press, 2003), esp. 130-38; see also Michael D, 
Bailey, “From Sorcery to Witchcraft: Clerical Conceptions of Magic in the Later Middle Ages,” Specu- 
lum 76, no. 4 (2001): 960-90. Also of particular relevance to this change is Weill-Parot’s chapter “Les 
signes d’un nouveau climat intellectuel: Polémiques, procés et émergence des nouveaux magiciens (fin 
du XIVe siécle~premiére moitié du XVe siécle),” in “Images astrologiques,” 591-638. 
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_ HONORIUS AND THE SIGIL OF GOD: 
THE Liber iuratus IN BERENGARIO GANELL’S Summa sacre magice 


Jan R. Veenstra 


The origins of the Sworn Book of Honorius, until now known only through a 
small group of British Library manuscripts, are hidden behind the veils of his- 
tory. The material evidence hitherto available seems to limit its medieval recep- 
tion to the London area; internal evidence might suggest that part of the material 
contained in the book originated in southern France. Its unbalanced composi- 
tion has led scholars to believe that it is a compilation of two texts, the one a 
thirteenth-century manual of demonic magic, the other a fourteenth-century 
theurgical treatise inspired by Jewish mysticism. Reliable references to the work 
date from the mid-fourteenth century and later, with the exception of William of 
Auvergne’ reference to a Liber sacratus from around 1240, which is currently gen- 
erally believed to apply to a “consecrated” text other than the one by Honorius.' 

A mystifying text of uncertain pedigree is a strong incentive for scholarly 
speculation (and given the secondary literature so far, well-founded specula- 
tion), but to put the existing hypotheses to the test, further source evidence is 
required. In the case of Honorius, Carlos Gilly’s discovery of the Summa sacre 
magice, a colossal fourteenth-century compendium of magic written by the 
Catalan or Valencian scholar Berengario Ganell, brings to light hitherto unno- 
ticed materials that shed new light on (and further complicate) the tradition of 
the Honorius ritual.” In his Summa, Ganell incorporated substantial parts of the 
_ Liber iuratus as it is known from the London manuscripts. The references to his 
source, however, are not always explicit, and even when Ganell literally copies 
several pages, the origin of the material can only be gleaned through a simple 
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translations for some of the Latin lines. 


